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Biographical  Preface. 

^'Y^HE  character  in  zvhich  I  first  knew  Canon 
I  Fari'ar  is  one  in  which  I  think  he  is  not 
familiar  to  his  American  admirers,  —  that 
of  the  author  of  a  series  of  charming  stories  for 
boys,  which,  like  ''  Tom  Brown;'  while  they  are 
inspired  by  the  loftiest  spirit,  have  the  virile 
glow  of  actual  boyhood.  They  were  written,  as 
such  books  must  be,  fro7n  actual  experience,  and 
were  apart  of  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  inti- 
mate and  sympathetic  association  with  boys  in  a 
great  English  public  school 

Born  in  Bombay,  Canon  Farrar  himself  zvas 
educated  at  King  William 's  College  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  at  Kings  College,  London;  and  he 
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not  only  had  his  own  career  as  a  schoolboy  to  draw 
on  for  these  stories^  but,  becoming  an  assistant 
master  at  Harrow  under  Dr.  Vaiighan  and  Dr, 
Butler  J  the  life  of  that  foundation  was  opened  to 
him  in  all  its  varieties, 

Harrow  is,  perhaps,  7nore  typical  than  Eton. 
It  was  to  it  that  a  distinguished  American  in 
London  sent  his  sons,  because  it  is,  he  said,  the 
only  school  where  no  special  ho7ior  is  attached  to 
ra7ik ;  and  thej'e  is  an  old  story  that  when  a 
scJwlar  happens  to  be  a  duke  he  receives  three 
extra  kicks  from  his  fellows.  Later  Canon 
Farrar  became  head  master  of  Marlborough 
College ;  and  he  held  this  post  with  great  dis- 
ti7iction  from  yanuaiy,  iSjI,  till  April,  l8y6. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  pedagogue,  nor  as  a  writer 
of  fiction,  that  he  will  be  welcomed  when  he 
arrives,  but  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  living 
preachers,  —  the  master  of  a  style  which  is  at 
07ice  remarkable  for  its  depth  of  feeling,  vivid 
ifnagery,  and  rich  vocabidary.     The  sentences  of 
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Farrar^  written  or  spoken^  blaze  with  rhetorical 
jewelry ;  and,  when  moved  by  his  subject,  the 
splendid  jiight  of  his  imagination  oittdistances 
all  the  anticipations  of  the  listeners,  and  dazzles, 
almost  blinds,  by  the  brilliance  of  the  display. 
He  is  a  word-pai7iter ;  and,  whatever  his  subject 
may  be,  he  invariably  makes  it  picturesqjie.  As 
yames  says  of  Gautier,  '^  the  image,  the  object, 
the  scene,  stand  arrested  by  his  phrase  with  the 
healthy  glow  of  ti^uth  overtaken''  He  does  not 
use  his  gift  idly,  howevef ;  seldom  now  on  secu- 
lar subjects,  though  in  i860  he  published  "  The 
Origin  of  Language;'''  in  186^,  "Chapters  on 
Language ;  "  and  in  l8yo,  ''Families  of  Speech; " 
beside  several  text-books  on  Greek,  and  occasion- 
ally his  name  appears  attached  to-  some  essay  in  a 
popular  periodical.  But  his  oratory  and  litera- 
ture are  both  consecrated  to  his  religion.  How 
bj^oad  that  religion  is,  how  ejilightened,  how 
charitable,  hozu  little  restrai^ied  by  the  barbed- 
wire  fences  of  sectarian  Pharisaism,  his  great 
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American  constit7tency  —  those  who  have  read 
his  books  and  sermons  —  need  not  be  told.  His 
religion  is  the  religion  of  inercy,  of  fojgiveness^ 
of  immeasicrable  love.  "  God,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracions,  long  suffering 
and  of  gi^eat  mercy,  forgiving  iniqidty  a7id  trans- 
gression and  sin,  and  yet  by  no  means  clearing 
the  guilty.  Why  ?  Because  He  loves  -us  not  ? 
Not  so,  for  *  God's  severity  is  all  love ;  '  but  be- 
cause sin  is  the  one  deadly  enemy  which  He  must 
destroy  in  us  lest  it  destroy  us,  and  we,  with  it, 
destroy  ourselves.  He  must  destroy  it  for  our 
sakes,  because,  as  you  will  hear  just  now  in 
glorious  music,  — 

*  The  greatness  of  His  mercy  reacheth 

Unto  the  heavens^ 
And  His  truth  itnto  the  clouds^  " 

Perhaps  the  most  7'emarkable  of  Canon  Farrar^s 
works  is  ^^  Eternal  Hope,"  a  series  of  sermons 
preached  in  Westminister  Abbey  during  Novem- 
ber and  December,  iS'J'J,  in  which  the  doctrine 
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of  eternal  torment  is  eloquently  and  passionately 
refuted.  "  That  there  is  a  terrible  retribution 
upon  impenitent  sin^  both  here  and  hereafter;  that 
without  holiness  no  man  can  ever  see  the  Lord^' 
he  says  ;  "  tJiat  sin  cannot  be  forgiven  until  it  is 
forsaken  and  repented  of ;  that  the  doom  which 
falls  on  sin  is  both  merciful  and  just^  —  we  are 
all  agreed.  .  .  .  Btit  there  are  four  elements  in 
the  current  opinion  which  I  consider  to  be  as 
unsupported  by  Scripture^  as  they  are  repugnant 
to  reason  ;  which  ai'e  matters  of  opinion  only^  and 
not  of  faith  ;  which  the  Church  of  God  has  never 
dogmatically  sanctioned ;  which  have  furnished 
to  the  atheist  his  most  indisputable  argumenty 
and  caused  to  the  Christian  —  if  he  be  a  thought- 
ful Christian- — his  most  intolerable  pang.  It 
is  these  accretions  of  the  true  doctrine^  and  these 
onfyi  which  I  have  shown  reasons  to  repudiate  and 
condemn.  These  four  elements^  which  viake  the 
poptdar  view  far  darker  than  that  held  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  far  darker  even  than  that  of 
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St.  Augustine,  are :  first,  the  physical  tormeiits, 
the  material  agonies,  the  '  sapiens  ignis '  of  eter- 
nal punishment ;  second,  the  supposition  of  its 
necessarily  endless  duration  for  all  who  incur  it ; 
third,  tJie  opinion  that  it  is  incurred  by  the  vast 
mass  of  mankind ;  ajid,  fourth,  that  it  is  a  doom 
passed  irrevei^sibly  at  the  moment  of  death  on  all 
who  die  in  a  state  of  sin.  How  frightful  are  the 
facts  which  they  m,ust  face  who  hold  those  com- 
mon opinions,  —  if  they,  ijideed,  in  any  way  real- 
ize the  meajting  of  their  own  words,  —  is  obvious 
to  all,  and  I  have  given  some  proofs  of  it  in  their 
own  words.  How  any  mait  with  a  heart  of  pity 
in  him,  any  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  imagi- 
nation in  even  the  lowest  degree  developed,  can 
C07ttemplate  the  presejit  condition  of  coimtless  mul- 
tittides  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living  viewed  in 
the  light  of  such  opinions ;  how  he  can  at  all  rec- 
oncile them  either  with  all  that  he  learns  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  that  he  learns  in  Scripture  and  by 
inward  experience ;  how,  as  he  walks  the  streets 
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and  witnesses  the  life  of  ottr  great  cities^  Jie  can 
enjoy  in  this  world  one  moment  of  happiness^ 
however  deeply  he  i7iay  be  convinced  of  his  ozvn 
individual  salvation^  —  is  more  than  I  caii  ever 
understand.  And  it  is  really  painful  to  think 
that  in  this  ^natter  the  Roma7i  Catholic  Chiuxh, 
so  rigidly  tenacious  of  what  she  cojtceives  to  be 
puj'ity  of  doctri^ie^  so  intensely  opposed  to  any 
thing  remotely  resembling  the  spirit  of  scepticism^ 
so  inflexibly  resohcte  in  opposition  to  heresies^  so 
rich  in  her  motherhood  of  saintly  souls^  has  held 
a  doctrine  fnore  mercifid,  less  void  of  pity ^  tha^i 
the  current  belief  of  mode7ni  ProtestantsT 

The  doctrine  of  hell,  of  everlasting  fire,  is  to 
Canon  Farrar  the  greatest  of  all  stumbli7ig-blocks 
in  the  path  of  faith  ;  and,  in  refusing  to  accept  it, 
he  believes  that  we  add  incomparably  to  ottr  love 
of  God,  and  to  the  grace,  the  hope,  the  dignity,  the 
happiness,  of  himia^t  life. 

Canon  Farrar  was  ordaijied  a  deacon  in  18^4, 
and  was  admitted  into  priesfs   orders   by   the 
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Bishop  of  Ely  in  iS^y.  In  iSyd  he  became  a 
canon  of  WesUninster  Abbey ^  and  rector  of  St. 
Mai^garet  ^s  ;  and  in  l88j  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  the  famous  abbey.  His  promotion  to  a 
bishopric  is  probably  oiily  a  matter  of  time ;  but 
it  is  probable,  also,  that  the  multitude  of  readers 
will  always  think  of  him  as  "  Canon  "  Farrar. 

He  usually  preaches  in  St.  Margaret  ^ s,  the  little 
church  which  adjoins  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
abbey,  by  the  side  of  zvhich  edifice  it  might  sug- 
gest to  the  irreverent  a  tender  alongside  a  three- 
decker.  Although  the  present  church  has  no  trace 
of  details  belonging  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
reigns  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  original  church 
was  built  before  the  conquest,  and  stood  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  zvhen  it  was  almost  wholly 
taken  dowjt  and  rebuilt.  As  it  stands  now,  it  is 
a  plain  Gothic  structure,  with  some  interesting 
monuments,  and  a  magnificent  stained-glass  win- 
dow, which  was  presented  to  the  church  by  Ameri- 
cans, in  memo7y  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose 
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headless  body  lies  tinder  the  cha7icel  Jloor.     On 
this  window  is  a  verse  by  Ja^nes  Russell  Lowell: 

"  The  New  World'' s  soits,f?'o?n  England'' s  breast  we  drew 
Such  Tnilk  as  bids  rejnember  whence  we  came ; 
Protid  of  her  past  fro7n  which  our  presejtt  grew, 
This  window  we  inscribe  with  RaleigJi's  name.''^ 

The  church,  the  living  of  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  abbey,  has  had  many  celebrated  ministers,  — 
Dr.  Otttram,  the  Oriental  scholar ;  Dr.  Sprat, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  Richard  Wid- 
m,ore,  the  historian  of  the  abbey ;  and  Dean  Mil- 
man.  It  zvas  one  of  its  ministers  who  received  a 
sJiarp  reprimand  from  George  III.,  soon  after  his 
accession,  for  his  fulsome  flattery  of  the  King  irt 
the  pulpit ;  his  Majesty  hiforming  the  minister 
that  he  came  to  church  *'  to  Jiear  God  praised, 
not  hi77tself!^  But  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  at  no 
other  time  has  so  distinguished  and  numeroiLS  a7i 
attdience  gathered  withiji  the  walls  as  on  the 
occasions  when  Canon  Farrar  preaches.     He  is  a 
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man  of  bulky  presence^  thoitgJi  not  stout,  and  car- 
ries himself  erect,  withont  any  of  the  droopings 
of  overstiidionsness.  His  face  is  typically  Ejig- 
lish,  not  unlike  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Courtney  of  St. 
Paul's,  Bosto7i.  It  is  full,  open,  candid,  and  his 
manner  i7i  the  ptclpit  reminds  one  of  the  Boston 
preacher.  It  is  persuasive,  intiinate,  pleading, 
and  is  aided  by  a  rich  voice  which  falls  on  the 
ear  like  music.  He  has  deep  sympathies  with 
America  and  Americans ;  and  I  think  I  may  say, 
as  Julian  Hawthorne  said  recently  of  another 
person,  that  he  feels  that  this  country  is  ^^  the 
prow  of  the  vessel ;  there  m,ay  be  more  comfort 
amidships,  but  we  are  the  first  to  touch  tmknown 
seas''  He  cojnes  to  us  with  curiosity  as  well 
as  friendship,  and  few  Englishmen  have  ever 
visited  its  with  such  a  predisposition  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  best  zve  have  to  show. 
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THERE  is  a  word  which  occurs  but  once 
in  the  entire  Bible,'  but  of  which  all  our 
newspapers  are  full,  and  which  occupies 
a  vast  part  in  the  estimate  of  life  :  it  is  the 
word  Success.  "  I  mean  to  succeed  in  life," 
says  the  ambitious,  the  self-confident  young 
man.  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  re- 
marks the  cynical  world.  "  He  has  been  a  very 
successful  man,"  says  society,  and  forthwith 
falls  down  and  worships,  as  though  success,  like 
charity,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  Success 
is  praised.    Success  is  envied.    Success  is  taken 
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to  condone  all  crimes.     Success  is  valued  as  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  of  human  life. 

There  was  once  a  needy  exile  living  in  Lon- 
don, despised  as  a  dreamer,  neglected  as  an 
adventurer.  He  lands  at  Boulogne  with  a  tame 
eagle  on  his  wrist,  is  arrested  and  sent  to  prison, 
and  the  world  bursts  into  peal  after  peal  of  in- 
sulting, contemptuous  laughter.  But  he  escapes 
from  prison,  and  afterwards  returns  to  France. 
There  is  a  coiip  d'  etat  and  a  massacre,  and  the 
unanimous  press  of  England  fiercely  denounces 
him  when  he  is  elected  emperor.  But  no  long 
time  elapses  before  he  seems  secure  upon  the 
throne  —  and  what  happens.-*  Loud-voiced  ad- 
miration of  a  magnificent  emperor ;  fulsome 
eulogy  of  "our  august  ally."  I  am  not  now 
pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  his  career.  Of 
that  let  history  judge  :  I  am  only  showing  how 
men's  moral  estimate  of  him  varied  with  the 
external  circumstances  of  his  life ;  how  success 
gilded  what  men  had  at  first  called  his  crimes  ; 
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how,  taking  the  world's  own  expressed  opinion 
of  him  at  different  periods  of  his  fortune,  we 
find  once  more  that 

"  Plate  sin  with  gold,  and  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurt- 
less  breaks : 
Clothe  it  with  rags,  a  tiny  straw  will  pierce  it." 

"  He  is  a  successful  man  !  "  What  sort  of 
image  does  the  expression  conjure  up?  Ana- 
lyze the  elements  of  it,  and  you  will  see  that 
success  is  identified  to  some  extent  with  fame ; 
still  more  with  power  ;  most  of  all,  with  wealth. 
Of  those  who  wish  for  success,  is  there  one 
whose  dreams  are  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, colored  by  or  composed  of  these  concep- 
tions }  A  few,  conscious  perhaps  of  genius, 
endowed  with  unwearied  patience,  strong  with 
indomitable  resolution,  think,  *'  I  will  live  for 
fame.  I  do  not  mean  to  die  obscure.  I  do  not 
intend  to  belong  to 
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'  The  crowd  untold, 
Of  men  by  the  cause  they  served  unknown ; 

Who  lie  in  the  myriad  graves  of  old, 
Never  a  story,  and  never  a  stone.' " 

Others  perhaps,  whether  on  a  large  or  a 
small  scale,  —  whether  in  an  empire  or  in  a 
parish,  in  a  senate  or  in  a  vestry,  —  aim  at 
power.  They  mean  to  rule,  to  assert  them- 
selves, to  bend  others  to  their  will ;  to  gain 
rank,  to  gain  a  title ;  at  any  rate,  to  rise  in  life. 

But  the  great  majority  have  no  such  aspira- 
tions as  these.  Fame,  for  instance,  is  "the 
spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds;"  and  most  spirits  are 
not  clear,  or  most  minds  noble.  The  aims  of 
most  men  are  at  once  easier  and  more  paltry, 
poorer  and  more  possible.  The  Devil  does  not 
offer  them  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  :  they  are 
easily  content  with  a  much  humbler  bargain. 
They  want  money,  they  want  comfort,  they  , 
want  ease,  they  want  to  settle  in  life  amid  the 
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small  respectabilities  of  a  good  competence. 
No  beatific  vision  theirs !  Vulgar  material 
comfort  is  all  they  ask  for.  Their  ideal  of  per- 
fect and  admirable  success  is  the  traditional 
person  who  came  into  London  with  half  a 
crown  in  his  pocket,  and  died  a  millionnaire. 
As  such  a  person  passes  a  group  of  his  humble 
employes,  they  all  sigh,  '*  How  I  should  like  to 
be  him ! " 

Does  not  this  universal  envy  of  those  who 
have  ''made  money"  prove  to  us  how  slow  is 
the  world's  advance  in  wisdom  ? 

The  sophist  Polus  thought  that  a  child  might 
refute  the  notion  of  Socrates,  "that  it  was  a 
happier  thing  to  stLJfer  \}^2.Yi  to  inflict  a  wrong." 
He  considered  that  he  had  refuted  it  when  he 
asked  Socrates  whether  all  the  world  did  not 
pronounce  Archelaus  happy,  who  had  waded 
his  way  to  a  tyranny  through  seas  of  blood. 
And  when  Socrates  denies  that  Archelaus  is 
necessarily  happy,  Polus  scornfully  answers  that 
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**  perhaps  Socrates  will  even  say  that  he  does 
not  know  whether  the  great  king  of  Persia  is 
happy  or  not."  To  which  Socrates  again  an- 
swers that  most  assuredly  he  will  say  so,  for  he 
has  no  knowledge  whether  the  great  king  is  a 
good  man  or  a  bad  man.  And  when  all  the 
world  is  congratulating  and  envying  some  gor- 
geous millionnaire,  how  rare  is  it  to  hear  the 
remark,  ''  How  can  I  tell  whether  he  is  at  all  to 
be  envied }  " 

Did  he  gain  his  riches  with  unscrupulous 
honor  .^  is  he  using  them  with  unselfish  magnif- 
icence }  If  his  character  be  mean,  coarse,  igno- 
ble, I  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  change  lots  with 
him ;  nay,  I  would  far  rather  change  lots  with 
any  virtuous  and  honest  lad  who  sweeps  out 
his  counting-room.  And  these  thoughts  are 
not  only  for  the  young.  Few  indeed  are  those 
Christians  who,  even  in  manhood,  are  entirely 
free  from  these  ignoble  envyings,  these  gnawing 
discontents. 
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In  a  thousand  exhortations  to  the  young  "to 
succeed,"  "to  get  on,"  "to  make  money,"  "to 
rise  in  Ufe,"  how  often  do  you  hear  one  which  sets 
before  them  the  old  ideal  "to  learn  and  labor 
truly  to  get  mine  own  living,  and  do  every  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  to  which  God  shall  call  me  "  ? 

You  may  have  reached  middle  age ;  you 
may  have  felt  the  buffets  of  the  world  ;  you  may 
have  been  disenchanted  from  its  sorceries  ;  you 
may  have  been  rudely  awakened  from  its  earlier 
and  flattering  dreams.  Your  hopes,  you  think, 
are  very  modest.  You  no  longer  desire  great 
things  for  yourself.  Well,  but  this  enforced 
contentment ;  this  contentment  of  disappointed 
egotism  ;  this  contentment  of  humbling  experi- 
ence ;  this  contentment  of  "  the  dull  gray  life 
and  apathetic  end,"  which  now  only  pursues 
through  a  mean  career  a  dwarfed  ideal,  is 
neither  so  sweet  nor  so  true  nor  so  wholesome 
a  thing  as  the  contentment  of  a  strong  and 
holy  conviction. 
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And  even  this  dull,  gray,  apathetic  content- 
ment is  not,  I  think,  common  at  any  period  of 
human  life.  I  have  known  men  who  to  hoar 
hairs,  ay,  even  to  the  grave,  have  continued 
restlessly  longing  for  earthly  advancement,  and 
have  been  desperately  bitter  because  it  never 
came.  Such  disappointed  candidates  for  bless- 
ings which  cannot  satisfy  remind  us  of  the  an- 
cient fable  of  ^neas,  —  how  he  never  sat  down 
to  meat,  but  what  the  wings  of  Harpies  dark- 
ened the  air,  who  with  shrill  screams  seized  and 
defiled  the  food.  Spiritually,  says  one,  those 
Harpies  are  ''vexatious,  fretful,  lawless  pas- 
sions ;  vain  and  overshadowing,  discontented 
and  lamenting,  meagre  and  insane ;  spirits  of 
wasted  energy,  and  unappeased  famine,  and 
unsatisfied  hope." 

And  any  who  have  known  the  weariness  of 
vain  desire ;  the  pitiful,  unconquerable  coiling 
and  recoiling,  and  self-involved  returns,  of  some 
sickening  famine  and  thirst  of  heart,  will  know 
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what  was  the  sound  of  the  Harpy's  shriek ;  and 
why,  "  in  Dante's  Inferno,  the  Harpies  make 
their  nests  in  the  warped  branches  of  the  trees 
that  are  the  souls  of  suicides." 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  name  of  that  Harpy  which 
is  the  commonest  of  them  all  ?  Shall  I  tell  you 
the  one  with  which  nearly  all  of  us  are,  alas  ! 
familiar  ?  The  Harpy  which,  if  not  quite  the 
deadliest  of  that  obscene  brood,  is  yet  the  most 
meagre,  and  the  most  despicable,  and  the  most 
persistent,  and  the  one  which  has  the  most  dis- 
m.al  screams,  is  the  Harpy  of  Discontent.  She  is 
the  malignant  daughter  of  earthly  desires ;  and 
nothing  is  more  sad  than  the  spectacle  of  men 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  men  who  have  at  the 
least  but  their  score  of  years  to  live,  even  old 
men  with  earth's  playthings  inevitably  dropping 
from  their  feeble  grasp,  —  nothing,  I  say,  is  more 
sad  than  the  spectacle  of  such  men,  still  athirst 
for  the  waters  that  cannot  satisfy,  still,  even  for 
their  few  last  remaining  years,  spending  their 
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labor  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  toiHng  for 
the  attainment  of  that  which  probably  they  will 
never  attain,  and  which,  even  if  they  attain  it, 
satisfieth  not. 

It  is  no  new  lesson,  that  the  treasures  of 
earth  are  such  as  thieves  steal,  and  moth  and 
rust  do  corrupt  ;  no  new  lesson,  that  its  pleas- 
ures are  like  the  brooks,  which  vanish  in  the 
summer  when  they  are  needed  most.  But  you 
may  make  the  lesson  new  —  astonishingly  new 
—  by  translating  it  into  your  own  life. 

Kings  are  wealthy  and  powerful.  If  wealth 
and  power  are  things  to  be  envied,  few  would 
have  a  lot  more  enviable  than  theirs.  Yet  the 
mere  incidents  of  the  coronation  days,  even  of 
English  kings,  —  the  tumult  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Conqueror,  the  massacre  at  that  of 
Richard  the  First,  the  fainting  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  the  heavy  crown  which  left  a  deep  red 
mark  on  the  forehead  of  Queen  Anne,  George 
IV.  nearly  strangled  by  the  weight  of  his  gor- 
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geous  robes,  —  were  all  but  omens  that,  though 
the  crowns  of  kings  may  be  ^'  set  with  diamonds, 
or  Indian  stones,"  the  kings  themselves  enjoy 
but  seldom  the  crown  of  content  which  is  worn 
upon  the  heart. 

"  I,  sinful  wretch,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  England  and  of  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland, 
bequeath  to  Almighty  God  my  sinful  soul  and 
the  life  I  have  mis-spended,  whereof  I  put  me 
wholly  at  His  grace  and  mercy."  So  wrote 
King  Henry  IV.  in  his  last  will,  when  the 
frightful  reality  of  leprosy  had  disenchanted 
the  rapturous  dream  of  usurpation.  When 
sorrow  crowded  on  the  last  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ''with  a  whole  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
written  on  her  heart,  the  old  crowned  lioness 
of  England  coiled  herself  up  in  her  lair,  refused 
food,  and  died." 

Many  a  great  statesman  and  many  a  great 
Churchman,  both  living  and  dead,  has  often 
sighed  for  the  sleep  of   the  obscure,  and   laid 
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on  a  weary  pillow  a  very  aching  head.  "  My 
lord,"  thus  wrote  William  Laud  to  the  great 
Earl  of  Stafford,  when  he  had  been  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  I  thank  you  heart- 
ily for  your  kind  wishes  that  God  would  send 
me  many  and  many  happy  days  where  I  am  now 
to  be.  Amen.  But  I  am  in  years,  and  have 
lived  a  troublesome  life.  And  in  truth,  my  lord, 
I  speak  seriously  ;  I  have  had  a  heaviness  hang- 
ing over  me  ever  since  I  was  nominated  to 
this  place."  "Vanity  of  vanities,"  saith  the 
Preacher  ;  "  all  is  vanity  !  "  Fame  is  but  a 
bubble  that  bursts  at  the  touch.  Fame  means 
also  hatred ;  it  means  envy,  it  means  criticism, 
it  means  abuse,  it  means  the  impossibility  of 
privacy  or  rest. 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  wrote  Edmund  Burke, 
"  I  doubt  whether,  in  these  hard  times,  I  would 
give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is 
called  fame  in  the  world."  The  desire  for 
fame  is  the  least  ignoble,  but  the  fruition  of 
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it  is  the  least  tangible,  and  the  sole  value  of 
fame  is  use. 

"  Sweet,"  says  the  poet,  "  sweet  were  the 
days  when  I  was  all  unknown ; 

"  But  when  my  name  was  lifted  up,  the  storm 
Brake  on  the  mountain,  and  I  cared  not  for  it. 
Right  well  I  know  that  fame  is  half  disfame, 
Yet  needs  must  work  my  work.     That  other  fame, 
The  cackle  of  the  unborn  about  the  grave, 
I  care  not  for  it." 

*'We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness," 
says  George  Eliot,  "such  as  goes  along  with 
being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts  and 
much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  ourselves  ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness  often 
brings  so  much  pain  with  it  that  we  can  only 
tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  could 
choose.  There  are  so  many  things  wrong  and 
difficult  in  the  world,  that  no  man  can  be  great 
—  he  can  hardly  keep  himself  from  wickedness 
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—  unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much  about 
pleasures  and  rewards,  and  gets  strength  to 
endure  what  is  hard  and  painful.  And  so,  if 
you  mean  to  act  nobly,  and  seek  to  know  the 
best  things  God  has  put  within  reach  of  men, 
you  must  fix  your  mind  on  that  end,  and  not  on 
what  will  happen  to  you  because  of  it." 

"  Oh,  keep  me  innocent ;  make  others  great !  " 
Those  words  were  written  by  Queen  Caroline 
Matilda  of  Denmark,  with  a  diamond,  on  her 
window  in  the  castle  of  Freudsborg  ;  and,  could 
we  but  live  in  that  spirit,  many  a  one  might 
be  saved  from  such  bitter'  disappointment  as 
makes  men  well-nigh  wish  that  they  had  never 
been  born.  The  jewel  of  innocence  is  more 
than  a  crown. 

Having  spoken  to  you  about  success,  it  may 
be  not  unprofitable  if  I  now  speak  of  failure  : 
what  it  is,  what  it  is  not.  Men  talk  so  much 
in  these  days,  of  success  and  of  failure,  that  it 
may  be  no  small  gain  to  us  if  we  learn  to  under- 
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stand  them,  to  take  the  measure  of  them,  to 
estimate  rightly  what  they  are. 

Now,  what  I  mainly  wish  to  show  is  that  what 
the  world  regards  as  failure  —  poverty,  for  in- 
stance, insignificance,  obscurity,  an  end  which 
has  not  been  crowned  by  any  visible  achieve- 
ment —  may  be  no  failure  at  all,  but  the  reverse  ; 
and  that  though  it  is  not  in  every  man's  power 
to  escape  these,  —  nay,  though  it  may  be  our 
most  positive  duty  to  incur  them,  —  yet  that 
w^e  need  not  regret,  niuch  less  blush  for  them, 
if  they  are  God's  appointment,  and  come  from 
no  fault  or  folly  of  our  own  ;  nay,  more,  that  we 
may  be  glad  of  them,  may  be  proud  of  them,  if 
they  be  the  result  of  our  integrity,  if  they  be 
the  issue  of  an  unswerving  walk  in  the  paths 
of  honor. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  i^eal  failure  ;  and 
a  very  bitter,  a  very  awful,  a  very  portentous 
thing  it  is.  Perhaps  if  we  once  fully  recog- 
nize what  it  is,  we  may  be  enabled   (for  it  is 
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never  too  late  to  mend)  to  turn  our  lives  from 
real  failure  to  true  success ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  our  lives  be  not  really  failures,  and  yet 
we  think  them  so,  we  may  be  consoled  into  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  them  ;  and  while  we  still 
deplore  their  shortcomings  and  manifold  imper- 
fections, may  thank  God  and  take  courage, 
recognizing,  that,  if  we  have  failed  to  win  the 
dross  and  tinsel  of  life,  yet  its  pure  priceless 
gold  may  still  be  ours. 

Now  if  we  want  to  find  out  v/hat  is  the  essen- 
tial element  of  indisputable  failure,  ought  we 
not  to  take  some  examples  of  it,  —  examples  of 
lives  which  no  human  being  will  deny  to  have 
failed  ? 

I.  Here,  then,  is  one.  People  who  have 
reached  middle  life  have  a  somewhat  wide 
experience.  They  have  watched  many  careers, 
both  public  and  private ;  they  have  seen  them 
all  begin  in  fair  promise,  they  have  seen  many 
of  them  issue  in  shameful  disaster.     They  have 
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had  schoolfellows  who  started  in  life  with  them ; 
and  have  seen  how,  in  their  lives,  acts  appar- 
ently trivial  have  been  seeds  planted  in  heaven 
or  in  hell ;  how  traits  of  character  and  germs  of 
habit,  little  thought  of  all  the  time,  have  ripened 
into  very  bitter  or  very  glorious  fruit. 

Has  a  schoolfellow  ever  come  to  the  door  of 
any  of  you,  homeless,  disreputable,  shattered,  — 
the  bleared  eyes,  the  coarsened  face,  the  shabby 
aspect,  telling  the  story  of  wandering  and  wasted 
years  ?  You  saw  him  last,  a  bright,  popular, 
reckless  boy,  laughing  at  rules,  laughing  at  du- 
ties, dabbling  with  temptation,  smoking,  learn- 
ing to  drink,  glorying  in  the  brief  gayeties  of 
confident,  precocious  vice.  Is  this  the  end  ? 
In  those  sodden  features,  in  that  shaking  fig- 
ure, do  you  recognize  the  boy  you  knew,  the 
favorite  of  his  companions,  the  little  hero  of  all 
the  bad  ? 

He  has  been  in  Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  in 
Australia ;   he  has  gone  to  the  gold-fields  and 
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the  diamond-diggings  ;  and  sought  his  fortune 
everywhere,  and  found  it  nowhere,  because  he 
has  carried  everywhere  the  vices  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible.  His  family,  he  tells  you, 
have  disowned  him ;  his  friends  are  sick  of 
him ;  he  is  penniless ;  he  knows  not  where  to 
turn.  He  is  living  in  one  of  those  low  lodging- 
houses,  to  which  are  swept  so  many  elements 
of  sin  and  misery  in  the  stained  back-waters 
of  life.  Nay,  more,  he  goes  on  to  tell  you 
with  miserable  tears  that  you  cannot  help 
him ;  that  his  friends  have  helped  him  till  all 
help  is  worse  than  useless  ;  that,  in  one  word, 
he  is  a  hopeless  drunkard,  and  that,  even  if 
you  give  him  any  thing,  he  will  only  spend  it 
in  drink. 

God  help  the  poor  wretch !  for  man  cannot. 
Who  is  there  who  has  seen  that  shattered, 
blighted  life;  a  curse  to  others,  a  curse  to  it- 
self, with  no  apparent  outlook  here  on  earth 
save  a  nameless,  dishonorable  grave,  —  who  is 
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there  who  could  say  otherwise  than  the  life  of 
such  a  man  is  an  utter  failure  ? 

II.  Take  another  case.  There  is  an  only  son 
in  a  clergyman's  family.  He  is  strong,  hand- 
some, brilliant,  the  idol  of  his  family,  to  whom 
his  sisters  look  to  be  their  support  and  protec- 
tion, as  he  is  their  darling  and  their  pride.  He 
enters  life  with  the  fairest  prospects  ;  there 
seems  to  be  every  hope  that  he  will  rise  to  em- 
inence ;  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  will  achieve  a  useful  and  an  honorable 
career.  Alas  !  the  frail  bark  of  his  life  drives 
full  upon  that  awful,  sunken  reef  of  sensuality, 
which  has  shipwrecked  so  many  souls. 

"I  have  strong  passions,"  the  young  man 
says  when  he  has  plunged  into  the  paths  of 
shame.  Why  does  he  not  rather  say,  *'  I  have 
weak  reason,"  seeing  that  strong  passions  mean 
weak  reason } 

When  a  ship  has  been  intrusted  to  a  wise 
pilot,  could  the  captain  urge  it  in  his  own  ex- 
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cuse,  that  he  smashed  the  helm  and  flung  the 
pilot  overboard,  and,  though  the  storm  loomed 
black  on  the  horizon,  gave  up  the  vessel  to  the 
orgies  of  a  mutinous  and  murdering  crew  ? 
Well,  what  came  of  it  in  this  young  man's  case  ? 
What  comes  of  it  sooner  or  later  in  every  case  ? 
Rags  after  the  purple  raiment  ;  after  the  full 
revel,  the  hunger  and  swinish  husks.  Another, 
not  I,  shall  describe  the  career  of  such  a  youth 
ere  yet  it  had  ended,  as  it  did  end,  in  suicide. 

*'I  once  had  the  opportunity,"  says  she  who 
tells  this  story,  "of  contemplating,  near  at 
hand,  the  example  of  a  life  which  had  yielded 
itself  to  sensual  passion.  No  golden  halo  of 
fiction  was  about  it ;  I  saw  it  bare  and  real,  and 
it  was  very  loathsome.  I  saw  a  mind  degraded 
by  the  practice  of  mean  subterfuge,  by  the  habit 
of  perfidious  deception ;  and  a  body  depraved 
by  the  infectious  influence  of  the  sin-polluted 
soul.  I  suffered  much  from  the  prolonged  view 
of   this  spectacle,   of   these  sufferings.     It  in- 
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scribed  on  my  reason  the  conviction  that  un- 
lawful pleasure  is  a  delusive  and  envenomed 
pleasure :  its  hollowness  disappoints  at  the 
time  ;  its  poison  cruelly  tortures  afterwards  ;  its 
effects  deprave  forever." 

III.  I  have  taken  drunkenness,  I  have  taken 
sensuality,  I  take  another  case.  A  young  no- 
bleman fresh  from  the  public  schools  enters  on 
the  possession  of  an  illustrious  title,  on  the  in- 
heritance of  an  immense  estate.  Born  to  the 
legislature,  born  to  adulation,  born  to  live  in 
splendid  houses,  to  be  surrounded  by  entttess 
luxuries,  to  go  where  he  likes,  to  marry  whom 
he  likes  and  when  he  likes  ;  rich,  noble,  young, 
coveted  by  every  pleasure,  without  one  material 
anxiety,  —  is  it  not  the  very  position  of  all 
others  which  many  would  regard  with  envy  as 
the  summit  of  possible  bliss  t 

What  came  of  it }  Did  he  regard  himself  as 
only  God's  steward  of  his  rank,  his  opportuni- 
ties, his  wealth.'*     Did  the  poor  rejoice  in  his 
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munificence  ?  Was  one  good  cause  fostered  by 
his  patronage,  or  did  he  live  as  many  do  ?  Not 
one  brave  word  to  make  men  wiser,  not  one 
noble  example  to  make  them  better,  not  one 
generous  deed  to  make  them  happier :  dismal 
selfishness  ;  paltry  ends  ;  mean  ideals  ;  a  despi- 
cable career ;  a  dishonored  name  ;  estates  mort- 
gaged to  pay  those  utterly  senseless  obligations 
which  are  called  by  way  of  irony  "debts  of 
honor."  What  a  career !  The  idiotic  folly  of 
the  gambling-table,  the  pernicious  excitement 
of  the  race,  and  the  dice-box  and  the  betting- 
book  bringing  their  natural  results, — the  plun- 
der of  blacklegs,  Jews,  and  sharpers.  Many 
such  a  man  has  died  ere  now,  still  young,  of 
premature  old  age,  and  in  a  year  his  ignoble 
life  of  selfish  debauchery  and  pestilent  example 
is  wiped  out  of  man's  memories  evermore.  Is 
there  any  human  being  who  would  deny  that 
such  a  life,  too,  is  an  utter  failure  .-* 

IV.  Drunkenness,  debauchery,  betting ;  I  will 
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take  but  one  case  more.  There  is  a  young  city 
merchant.  He  is  clever  ;  he  is  ambitious.  He 
grows  very  rich.  He  lives  very  splendidly.  He 
is  enthusiastically  cheered  as  he  drives  through 
the  street  a  successful  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  But  being  rich,  he  wishes  to  grow 
yet  richer  ;  successful,  to  be  yet  more  successful. 

It  is  the  old  story.  Hasting  to  be  rich,  he 
ceases  to  be  innocent ;  and  then  follows,  as 
sooner  or  later  it  always  follows,  the  stroke  of 
detection,  the  crash  of  exposure,  the  guilty 
conscience  betraying  that  there  is  something 
wrong.  It  was  not  a  case  of  the  worst  kind ; 
but  there  is  an  act  of  forgery,  and  he  is  sent 
from  the  bai  of  justice  with  the  brand  of  felony 
upon  him,  to  spend  twenty  years  in  the  misery 
of  a  convict's  life.  He  said  before  his  judge, 
that  his  whole  life  had  been  one  serious  and 
fearful  mistake. 

"I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  the  judge  who 
tried  him.     *'  The  mistake  consisted  in  the  ab- 
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sence  of  that  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  and 
of  that  well-regulated  mind,  which  are  the  only 
safe  guides  in  human  life.  The  man  who  once 
deviates  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  takes  the 
first  step  towards  a  precipice  ;  and  he  soon  finds 
that  to  stand  still  is  impossible,  that  to  retreat 
will  be  ruin,  and  that  to  advance  is  destruc- 
tion." 

I  will  now  take  men  whose  lives  no  sane  man 
would  call  a  failure. 

Look  at  that  worn,  pale  face,  so  written  over 
with  the  divine  hieroglyphics  of  sorrow;  the 
face  of  one  who,  for  all  the  long  last  years  of 
his  life,  had  to  eat  in  poverty  the  bitter  bread 
of  exile,  yearning  daily  for  the  fair  city  which 
had  driven  him  away.  Yet  will  any  human 
being  say  that  the  life  of  Dante  was  a  failure } 

And  as  for  prisons,  if  we  look  into  them,  we 
shall  see  that  there  have  been  men  as  good  and 
as  great  in  prisons  as  ever  lived  in  palaces.  In 
a  monastic  prison,  scantily  fed,  grossly  oppressed 
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and  insulted,  thwarted  at  every  step  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  most  magnificent  career, 
by  the  conceited  pharisaism  of  an  ignorance 
which  called  itself  theology,  so  persecuted,  so 
imbittered,  that  he  is  said  to  have  'declared  that 
mankind  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  laboring 
for  them,  lay  for  years  a  man  who  anticipated 
the  grandest  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  —  the  great  Roger  Bacon. 

Again  in  a  certain  den,  the  gaol  at  Bedford, 
lay  for  years  a  certain  Baptist  tinker,  whose 
name  was  John  Bunyan,  and  who  wrote  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  Will  any  one  say  that 
his  life  was  a  failure  ? 

Or  again,  at  the  same  period,  pale  and  blind 
and  poor,  in  a  room  hung  with  rusty  green, 
might  have  been  seen  an  old  man  whom  a  few 
loved,  but  whom  most  detested.  He  was  the 
brave,  the  unflinching  supporter  of  a  ruined 
cause ;  a  Puritan  who  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
Puritan  when  England,  at  the  very  nadir  of  her 
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fortunes,  had  plunged  into  the  orgies  of  the 
Restoration.  The  great  men  whom  he  had 
loved  had  passed  away ;  the  mighty  Protector, 
who  had  made  the  name  of  England  glorious 
by  land  and  sea,  had  been  dug  up  from  his  grave 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  head  had  been  put 
upon  a  pike,  the  headless  trunk  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows-tree,  amid  "the  barbarous 
dissonance  of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers." 

"  With  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  harsh  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days, 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round, 
And  solitude  "  — 

Yet  still  "bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  he 
had  written  a  book  which  all  high  souls  will 
inshrine  in  their  dearest  reverence  forever;  and 
for  this  book,  immortal  as  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written,  he  had  received  five  pounds.  For 
that  book  is  the  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  and  that  blind 
man,  whom  you  might  have  often  seen  sitting 
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neglected  before  the  door  of  his  house,  in  a  gray 
coat  of  coarse  cloth,  is  John  Milton.  His  life 
imperilled ;  his  name  execrated ;  his  books 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  ;  the  storm  of  a 
menacing  and  irresistible  majority  beating  on 
him  so  furiously  that  even  the  possibility  of 
argument  was  silenced ;  all  that  he  loved  ru- 
ined ;  all  that  he  honored  prostrate  in  the  dust ; 
not  successful  in  any  thing,  —  not  in  wealth,  for 
he  was  poor ;  not  in  rank,  for  he  was  insignifi- 
cant; not  in  fame,  for  his  fame  was  stifled  ;  not 
in  the  cause  to  which  all  his  days  had  been 
devoted,  for  it  seemed  to  have  been  trampled 
out  like  a  spark  forever.  Yet  what  sane  man 
will  call  the  life  of  Milton  a  failure  ?  Yes  !  an 
earthly  failure,  to  its  eternal  honor,  it  was,  and 
so  continued  for  nearly  a  century  after  he  was 
dead. 

O  earthly  fam.e  !  O  human  judgments  !  O 
purblind  bigotry  !  And  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a 
life  which  was  not  a  failure ;  if  there  ever  was 
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a  life  which  had  so  enriched  the  manhood  of 
England  with  the  example  of  heroic  constancy, 
—  then,  out  of  all  the  stately  portrait-gallery  of 
English  nobleness,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I 
would  point  the  youth  of  England  for  imitation 
sooner  than  to  him. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  all.  Circumstances 
are  not  in  our  power :  virtues  are.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  avert  the  bitter  failure  which  the 
earth  may  inflict :  it  is  in  our  power  to  win 
the  high  success  which  God  bestows.  The 
young  lions  do  lack,  and  suffer  hunger  ;  but  they 
that  seek  the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner  of 
thing ;  certainly,  which  is  eternally,  infinitely 
good.  No  man  is  a  failure  who  is  faithful  and 
upright ;  no  cause  is  a  failure  which  is  just  and 
true.  Yea,  blessed  are  they  who  are  defeated 
in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  for  theirs  shall  be 
the  victory. 

There  is  but  one  failure ;  and  that  is,  not  to 
be  true  to  the  best  one   knows.     To   us   and 
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to  our  race,  there  is  but  one  failure,  and  that 
is  sin.  Sin  is  a  missing  of  the  mark,  a  violation 
of  the  law,  a  swerving  of  the  line.  But  he  who 
walks  in  the  narrow  path,  he  who  obeys  the 
eternal  law,  he  who  aims  his  arrow  at  the  gold, 
cannot  fail.     Young  men,  you  can  do  this. 

You  may  be  poor ;  you  may  lead  lives  of 
struggle ;  your  occupations  may  run  counter  to 
many  of  the  natural  delights  of  youth ;  you 
may  live  in  the  midst  of  a  complex  and  exact- 
ing civilization  ;  you  may  see  no  relief,  no  out- 
look to  a  tedious  and  dull  routine.  Well,  bear 
it  all,  and  bate  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;  for,  in 
spite  of  it  all,  you  need  never  fail.  .  For  all  of 
us  an  mexorable  limitation,  an  inexorable  weari- 
ness, lies  at  the  bases  of  life.  /Yet  you  may 
succeed  better  than  many  a  mighty  king ;  and 
you  need  never  fail,  because  you  need  never 
become  the  fettered  thralls  of  sin. 

Be  good  and  do  good,  and  you  will  have  won 
something  better  than  a  fortune  or  a  coronet. 
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To  do  this  may  not  save  you  from  abuse,  or 
opposition,  or  earthly  loss ;  but  if  this  and  a 
thousand  other  calamities  come  upon  you,  you 
will  be  at  the  promontory,  at  whose  base  the 
tide-waves  break  in  vain.  Look,  I  say,  at  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  study  all  that  it  means,  and 
you  will  understand  the  meaning  of  your  life. 

Look  at  a  cathedral  from  without,  and  the 
windows  are  all  dull  and  discolored  and  mean- 
ingless ;  but  step  inside  the  hallowed  edifice, 
and  they  glow  with  gules  and  amethyst,  and 
tinge  the  sunlight  with  the  grandeur  or  pathos 
of  sacred  histories. 

So  it  is  with  human  life.  It  often  looks  to 
us  dingy  and  inexplicable ;  but  step  within  the 
sanctuary  of  faith,  and  God's  eternal  sunlight, 
making  the  whole  edifice  radiant  with  eternal 
beauty  and  with  infinite  significance,  streams 
into  it  with  many-colored  glories  and  Divine 
mercy  and  human  heroism  or  toil.  To-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,  or  a  few  more  morrows  hence, 
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death  will  crumble  away  the  earthly  temple ; 
but  death  will  take  us  by  the  hand  into  aitother 
Temple,  which  needs  no  sunset  colorings,  be- 
cause it  shines  with  the  white  radiance  of  eter- 
nity, and  therein  our  God  himself  is  moon  and 
sun.    . 
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